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In the whole range of surgery there is probably no subject in which is 
to be found a greater variety of unprofitable suggestions, than that in- 
volving the cause productive of calculous diseases. Until we shall have 
been rendered familiar with the laws of nature, and can comprehend the 
alliance subsisting between the healthy and morbid actions of the differ- 
ent organs of the body, there can be but little accomplished in regard 
either to the rational prevention, or the cure of disease. That the skin, 
the lungs, the bowels, and the urinary organs constitute so many avenues 
through which nature expels, by a secretory process, materials no longer 
suited to the sustenance and well-being of the system, is a position the 
truth of which cannot be doubted. The variety in the conformation of 
the organs engaged in the process, need not be urged against a fact well 
ascertained. The causes of calculus, whatever they may be, and how- 
ever diversified in character, must produce their primary effects upon the 
general system ; while the location of the disease upon the urinary or- 
gans, is an incidental and secondary action. In warm climates, it is a 
malady of very rare occurrence; the morbid association being greater 
between the bowels, the skin, and the organs receiving the primary im- 
press of disease. In very high latitudes, and cold countries, the disease 
is equally rare ; of which, evidence is drawn from the fact, that as many 
cases have been operated upon for stone here, in one season, as appear 
to have occurred in all New England, in a period of twenty years. It 
is in temperate regions, and especially where the waters are of an im- 
pure quality, holding in solution carbonate of lime, and other mineral 
substances unfriendly to the healthy and vigorous action of the stomach, 
that it is familiarly known in all classes of society, and is acknowledged 
to be one of great and distressing frequency. 

~ That incidental cases of the malady may ensue upon exudations of 
blood, which become nuclei for calculous concretions, upon the secre- 
tion of coagulable lymph, or the too great and habitual retention of the 
contents of the bladder, can scarcely admit of a doubt. This, however, 
does not constitute the first step towards the explanation of the lithic 
diathesis in the system, and the formation of calculi in the bladder. A 
drop of blood, or a detached globule of lymph, a bullet, a portion of a 
catheter, or any other solid substance introduced ani retained in pre- 
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sence of, or surrounded by the urinary secretion, may supply a nucleus, 
around which the calculous accretions will be formed. Such cases af- 
ford neither the facts, nor can the inferences be drawn, with a view to 
the explanation of a great majority of the cases that occur in practice. 
The disease is common in Great Britain; and in their desire to account 
for its frequency, the great consumption of malt liquors is seized upon 
as a fact in explaining the calculous affections of the urinary organs ; 
but in France, where the whole population is in the habitual use of 
vinous liquors, the disease is probably more common, and with reasons 
equally plausible it is in that country ascribed to the consumption of 
wines of an inferior quality ; while, in the absence of both these causes, 
in the United States, it has been, with not less confidence, referred to 
the effects of dime-stone waters on the system. 

A distinguished graduate of this institution has made a variety of ob- 
servations upon the effects of cantharides as a cause of calculus among 
children. Having witnessed several cases of calculus among those who 
had been afflicted with bowel complaints where blisters were resorted to 
in the cure, he was hence inclined to draw the inference, that cantha- 
rides in their effects upon the urinary organs predisposed to calculus. 
But if those who have been the subjects of tedious attacks of abdomi- 
nal disease are especially inclined to calculous accretions, whatever the 
treatment, or the neglect of the case, then the suggestion in regard to 
the effects of cantharides is entitled to but little consideration ; or at 
least, to no more than any other possible cause in supplying a nucleus 
for the disease. 3 

_ The popular opinions and prejudices of every country upon unsettled 
questions in the profession, are worthy of regard, as furnishing materials 
connected with the customs and habits of society, out of which correct 
inferences may be drawn, truth unveiled, and practical science advanced. 
The cause of calculous diseases, however obseure in its seat and prima- 
ry mode of action, must be sought for in the general system; while the 
affection of the urinary organs consists in a location of the morbid ac- 
tions of the body upon these parts. Hence calculus is conceived to be 
a secondary disease, except where manifest local causes have been suf- 
ficient to account for its production ; and according as the habits and 
. modes of living of different countries conduce to derangement of the 

organs engaged in receiving and appropriating the food, notwithstanding 
the variety of remote causes, the effect may be the same—the produc- 
tion of calculi. Crude materials, from a defective action of the diges- 
tive organs, thrown into the circulation for the purposes of nutriment 
and growth, must engage, toa greater extent than is safe or proper, 
those organs which are relied upon by nature to separate and throw off 
the noxious and useless part of the circulating fluids. Whether, there- 
fore, the stomach and bowels be deranged by the use of sour wines, un- 
wholesome malt liquors, impure waters, or improper articles of food, the 
result is a transmission of nutriment to the system not properly elaborat- 
ed, the injurious portions of which must be separated by the skin, the 
kidneys, or the bowels, as the emunctories of nature. The activity 
the urinary organs at, or about the subsidence and cure of fevers of a 
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protracted character, in relieving the system of materials no longer suited 
to the healthy purposes of the economy, is matter of notoriety to every 
observer, and it would seem to be a rational inference, that where nature 
has selected this outlet for substances no longer necessary, the iiabili- 
ty to calculous accretions is in proportion to the. unexcitable state of the 
organ, that for a time retains the secreted fluid. Where the bladder is 
lively in its sensibilities, and the calls of nature are attended in season, 
the retention of the urine in that organ is not ordinarily sufficient to 
adinit of the formation of calculi; but in those more incorrigible cases, 
where the nuclei of the disease are formed and arrive at considerable 
magnitude in the pelvis of the kidney, and consequently, before they 
have reached the bladder, all remedies hitherto suggested are doubtful 
in their effects, and merit but a small share of confidence as lithontriptics. 

But, that neither of the causes to which calculus has been referred, 
in different countries where the disease is of frequent occurrence, is di- 
rectly concerned in its production, may be inferred from the fact, that it 
is a disease more especially incident to childhood and to old age; while 
matured constitutions, and vigorous life, rarely become the subjects of 
attack. 

Many children on whom the operation has been performed were great 
sufferers in cholera infantum previous to any symptoms of calculus in 
the bladder ; and of the whole number that have been relieved by the 
operation, eight or nine were most probably born with the complaint up- 
on them; as symptoms the least equivocal, and most distressing in char- 
acter, appeared during the first two weeks after birth. At the time of 
writing this article, a young man is under a course of treatment for the 
operation, whose mother traces the disease back to his earliest infancy. 
But while conclusive evidence has been adduced, in the number of cases, 
to satisfy ny mind of the occasional existence of the disease at birth, 
no observations have been made with a view to detect the cause of the 
malady in the particular state of the constitution, or health of the moth- 
er. The well-known maternal influence, however, in the production 
and propagation of other diseases to the foetus in utero, would justify the 
inference in regard to this. 

Many of the cases that have been brought here for the operation had 
been repeatedly attacked by the aggravated form of intermittent fever. 
Chronic derangement of the digestive organs previous to any manifest 
symptoms of the existence of calculus, as well as during its continued 
accretion, has been a distinguishing feature in the history of a majority 
of those cases where there was sufficient intelligence on the part of the 
patient to give a correct narrative of his case; but a large majority of 
the whole number of those operated upon were of a class not accustom- 
ed to much restraint in their manner of living, and whose promiscuous 
table embraces the most crude and indigestible articles of food. 

No circumstance is better calculated to show the close connection be- 
tween this disease and the particular condition of the digestive organs, 
than that which is so frequently observed during the treatment prepara- 
tory’ to the operation of lithotomy. A subject of the malady who may 
have suffered intensely for months, or for years, has been known to be 
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so completely relieved by those medicines selected for the purpose of 
regulating the digestive organs, and of preparing the system for the ope- 
ration, as to retire satisfied with the benefit be had derived, under the 
delusive impression, that by occasional recurrence to the use of the same 
medicines, the operation might be avoided. Where the general system 
is maintained healthy under the influence of calculus, there are also 
cases in which the use of particular articles is calculated to obtund the 
sensibilities of the bladder, and thus preserve the patient in a tolerable 
state of repose. A British Admiral, according to Sir A. Cooper, was so 
completely relieved of all the most distressing symptoms of calculus, by 
the use of calcined magnesia, that he continued to take the medicine to 
the extent of a teaspoonful three times a day,-for many years, and was 
thereby enabled to attend to all the active and laborious duties of his 
profession. By the use of a remedy of the same class, the carbonate 
of soda, the water of crystallization being expelled by means of heat, I 
succeeded in one case, in bringing off large quantities of calculous ma- 
terial, bearing the appearance of having been partially re-dissolved in 
the bladder, and thus secured a like degree of repose to the patient. 
But such cases are so rare, and the remedy so delusive in its effects, 
that, like lights set up to decoy, they are calculated to injure by delay ; 
or at least in a great majority of cases to protract the sufferings of the 
patient, and to make the ultimate resort to the operation more doubtful 
in its result. 

The variety of empirical prescriptions under the head of lithontrip- 
tics, which are used in calculous diseases, are proved to be void of these 
virtues, while they have, most generaily, a deleterious influence upon the 
urinary organs. A large proportion of thein are among the active diuretics, 
which, by increasing secretion, keep those organs excited, which are al- 
ready too much disturbed. Others are of a nature that stimulate the 
bladder to frequent and violent morbid contractions, whereby the more 


distressing symptoms are aggravated to such a degree, as to have caused 


in some instances a rupture of a portion of its outer coats, the inner thus 
protruding so as to constitute hernia; the calculus being in this manner 
isolated, and placed without the common cavity of the organ. 

A highly intelligent gentleman, active in his habits, and vigorous in 
intellect, experimented upon himself for fifteen years, under circumstan- 
ces of the utmost caution and prudence, using the entire class of reme- 
dies without benefit ; and in his seventy-fifth year, when he submitted to 
the operation, did not hesitate to affirm his conviction, not only of the 
entire inefficacy of all internal remedies, but of the great and lasting in- 
Jury resulting to the general system, and to the organs particularly involv- 
ed, from their effects on both. . 

Calculous affections are more commonly met with among children 
who have been neglected, and who have suffered much with abdominal 
diseases ; and yet under similar circumstances, there is a remarkable dif- 
ference between the liability of the male and female to these disorders. — 
Out of one hundred and thirty-five individuals who have submitted to 
the operation, eight only were females; of whom, two were married, 
one a maid of twenty years, and the remaining five, children. But the 
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comparative freedoin of the Africans, from the disease in question, is a 
fact more difficult to account for. With all his disregard to prudence, 
and his unrestrained indulgence in every species of food, and notwith- 
standing his liability to diseases of the digestive organs, still he is pre- 
served cowparatively free from calculous affections. Of all the calcu- 
lous cases that have been ander treatment, five Africans only have been 
operated upon, all of whom were children, and not one of the number a 
_ female. 

The return of the malady is so rare, as to constitute no obstacle to 
the operation among the afflicted ; and yet | have seen Boyer perform 
it for the third time on the same patient: and, in my own practice, a 
second operation was resorted to in the case of the African who was 
last under treatment, and only about twelve months subsequently, when 
a calculus equal in magnitude to the first, was extracted. A perfect im- 
munity from an attack seems more generally to be the result of the 
operation. 

The conditions under which the operation may be performed with 
the best prospects of success, merit the special consideration of the sur- 
geon. He is cautioned against its consequences by authors, in those cases 
that are attended by ulcerations of the bladder, by hemorrhage, and by 
enlargement and inflammation of the prostate gland. But of all states 
of the organs, that wherein there is great reduction in size, with a ribbed 
and indurated interior, as indicated by the movement of the sound in 
exploring its cavity, is the least propitious to recovery. Such a disease 
of the bladder is independent of, although an occasional attendant upon 
calculus, and in all instances of its occurrence, it is found to be the 
most destructive in its tendency. ‘The calculous accumulations, in these 
cases, amount to little more than a collection of sand, which the organ is 
incapable of expelling ; while the suffering of the patient is of the most 
excruciating kind. In the progress of preparation for the operation, it 
often happens that all the more immediately distressing symptoms are to 
a remarkable degree allayed, and that the active form of the organs dis- 
eased is not less agreeably changed in character. Hemorrhage no long- 
er recurs; discharges of pus and mucus subside; thick, muddy, ropy 
urine is converted into a pale, limpid fluid, and from being excessively 
offensive, becomes comparatively inodorous; the small, frequent and 
painful evacuations are also replaced by full, free and copious discharges 
from the bladder. All these symptoms, which have presented so many 
difficulties to the surgeon, have been often known to subside under the 
preparative course of treatment. 

Among the remedies belonging to the preparatory treatment, and with 
reference especially to the condition of the bladder just referred to, the 
warm bath occupies a conspicuous place. Its influence in checking spas- 
modic affections of the bladder, proceeding from stone, and other causes, 
is familiar to every surgeon. Its tendency to calm deranged action in 
bloodvessels by establishing secretion, and by promoting healthy action 
in the skin, is not less familiarly known; and the lively, and indissolue 
ble connection subsisting between the skin and the digestive organs, 8@- 
cures the beneficial effects of the bath to the latter, in all those instances 
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wherein it produces an agreeable effect upon the surface. By means of 
the warm bath, added to the free and judicious use of emetics, repeated 
as they may be indicated by the deranged state of the stomach, or the 
febrile condition of the system, together with mercurial cathartics, as call- 
ed for by the state of the liver and bowels, much may be done towards 
preparing the calculous patient for a successful issue, when the opera- 
tion is performed. But the diet and drinks are not less important items 
than medical prescriptions, with a view to place the patient in a state of 
safety. Such articles of food and drink as impose the smallest amount 
of labor upon the digestive organs, and communicate the least excite- 
ment to the general system, should always be selected ; and, in addition, 
the patient must be restricted in regard to the quantity, as well as the 
quality of his food. Excess may be committed in the quantity of food 
consumed, however mild and unirritating it may be in quality, and in all 
cases of a deranged, or excited state of the system, and especially when 
to this is to be added the shock of a capital operation, such an indiscre- 
tion should be guarded against. Some cases of calculus have been un- 
der my charge, where the general system gave such evidences of a fa- 
vorable state, that the operation was performed without delay, except so 
far as to administer a single dose of medicine to evacuate the bowels; 
while on other occasions, the patient has required medical attention for 
two or three months, to place him in a condition to justify the operation. 
In every instance, however, it is an object of primary importance, that 
all morbid action in the general system, or in any of the individual or- 
gans, exclusive of what is the immediate consequence of the presence 
of the stone in the bladder, should be removed before the operation is 

erformed. A defect in the circle of animal actions, so obscure in its 
influence on remote organs, as to have escaped observation, is often call- 
ed into active existence by the shock of a severe operation. For sev- 
eral seasons succeeding to the fatal epidemic of the winter of 1813-14, no 
operation of magnitude was performed, and no severe injury in person 
was sustained, when the patient under my charge escaped an attack of 
bilious fever. ‘This was generally developed previous to the third day ; 
very often on the evening of the day of the operation ; and notwith- 
standing all the caution used, in the discreet exhibition of medicine, se- 
vere fever almost uniformly ensued. But, while the liability to this fe- 
ver has gradually subsiaed, observation has constantly impressed upon 
me the paramount importance of putting the general system of all pa- 
tients requiring operations into a healthy state, in order to ensure a hap- 
py issue. I am the more explicit here, because 1 know that many sur- 
geons pay but little attention to the medical treatment of their patients, 
either before or after an operation; while they esteem their labor as 
nearly at an end when the dressings have been properly adjusted to the 
wound. ‘This is indeed a very partial view of professional responsibility, 
and leads to consequences not less fatal to society, than humiliating to 
the practitioner. The preparation for, and the treatment consequent to, 
all critical operations, is even more important than the greatest skill in 
the use of instruments. Why the European surgeon bestows so little 
attention upon his patients’ general health, has ever been matter of sur- 
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prise tome ; for although he may receive his patient from the hands of 
the physician, the practice of the two being maintained separate and 
distinct; still, it is manifest, that improvements cannot be made, or 
the practice of surgery successfully pursued, except by constant refer- 
ence to those laws of life, and the principles of physiology, which con- 
stitute equally the basis of practical medicine and of surgical skill. It 
avails nothing to the unfortunate sufferer, whatever may be the skill dis- 
fa by his surgeon in the use of instruments upon his person, when 
lis system sinks, and the powers of nature fail, or when inflammation 
and death supervene upon the use of the knife. It is equally the duty 
of the surgeon to know, before his operation is performed, when his pa- 
tient’s system is defective in restorative power, as also when causes of © 
disease lie dormant, which being aroused and put into an active state, are 
calculated to endanger or destroy life. Unless he understands when, as 
well as how to execute, and is also prepared to control the morbid ac- 
tions of the system consequent upon his interference, it were better to 


trust all to nature. 
(To be continued.) 


TREATMENT OF PHTHISIS. 


[A work has recently appeared in Germany on this thread-bare but im- 
portant subject, by Dr. Sachs. It is reviewed in the last number of the: 
American Journal, from which we. select the following remarks and 
quotation. | 

Another great obstacle to success is, the remarkable disposition of indi- 
viduals affected with phthisis, to cheat themselves by a fatal delusion in 

rd to the nature and consequences of their malady. Even in the 
midst of danger, they easily persuade themselves that they are safe, and 
under the influence of pain and suffering, thev are so buoyed up, that a 
thought or apprehension of death does not ruffle the serenity and bright- 
ness of hope for a single-moment. ‘This peculiarity of the disease en- 
courages a fatal security. No mischief being apprehended, the ravages 
of the morbid process are allowed to progress unrestrained, and if ad- 
vice is sought, it is so loosely followed, that the time for doing good is 
allowed to pass, until in the end, destruction becomes so firmly rooted 
that no earthly power can displace it. 

An additional obstacle to success is, according to Dr. Sachs, the keen, 
sometimes, indeed, preternatural appetite often possessed by phthisical 
patients, even up to the period of death, except when the disease is asso- 
ciated with some abdominal affection. There are but few practitioners 
of much experience, who have not had occasion to witness this pecu- 
liarity, which is sometimes so strongly developed, that all fears of death 
seem to be completely arrested by the craving for food, although the 

wers of life may be on the point of yielding up the conflict under the 

t struggle. This great desire of food, especially during the early 
stages of the disease, and while the alimentary canal remains in a healthy 
condition, has been supposed by some to be a kind of instinctive call of 
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nature to obviate the emaciation ; but however this may be, no one can 
be ignorant that indulgence, under such circumstances, tends greatly to » 
give rise to additional disturbances of function, to develope new compli- 
cations, and rather to increase than prevent the emaciation. 

The author thinks, that, in phthisis, the nerves which supply the 
_ Jungs and the stomach are in a state of preternatual excitability, associa- 
ted with diminished energy, a condition which he denominates atontam 
versatilam, and that repletion of the stomach not only proves mischiev- 
ous by its mechanical agency, in preventing the descent of the diaphragm 
and the consequent free play of the lungs, but also, by morbidly affect- 
ing the nerves common to both organs. When, therefore, individuals 
affected with this disease, are induced by the cravings of appetite to in- 
dulge freely in food, even though they may not be conscious of commit- 
ting an excess, they experience immediately an increase in the embarrass- 
ment of respiration and their feeling of discomfort ; the circulation is ac- 
celerated, and manifest febrile phenomena are developed, where none 
were evident before ; or, if fever already existed, the symptoms experi- 
ence a notable exasperation ; but what is still more than this, the organ 
already affected being by this cause seriously oppressed and embarrassed 
in its actions, and having, at the same time, its vital acts preternaturally 
stimulated by the febrile disturbance, becomes the focus of additional 
derangements, and the inflammation implicating its textures is increased 
in intensity. In addition to this, the digestive function is impaired by 
the supervention of the febrile action, and as the food cannot be convert- 
ed into healthy chyle, the properties of the blood become deteriorated, 
rendering it unfit for the purposes of nutrition, and the formation of 
healthy secretions and excretions. | 

These considerations, the author remarks, have induced him, for several 
years past, to pay particular attention to diet in the treatment of phthisis, 
and, instead of allowing patients to indulge in a considerable quantity of 
food taken at the usual period of meals, to restrict them with great se- 
verity toa small quantity of easy digestion, to be taken every hour, or 
every two hours, so that they should neither experience too much hun- 

er, nor indulge to such an extent as to produce the sensation of satiety. 

he result of this course of procedure in those individuals (unfortunate- 
ly too few in number), who could be prevailed upon to carry it out strict- 
ly, was highly salutary. 

The following are the axioms prescribed by Dr. Sachs, to be observed 
in the treatment of phthisis :— 

“1. No course is better adapted to the mild degree of chronic in- 
flammation which exists in phthisis, than a course of diet, artificially ap- 
portioned to the degree of hunger, as well on account of the efficacy of 
such a course in averting the disposition which this grade of infamma- 
tion has to terminate in the development of various morbid products, as 
pus, hypertrophy, pseudo-organized formations, &c. as the agency of 

unger in destroying the plastic materials which are generated. It will 
be constantly observed, under a proper adherence to this dietetic disci- 
- pline for some time, that when the patient is constantly kept in a state of 
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slight hunger, the cough, if before constant, severe, and harassing, will 
be greatly mitigated, and rendered far less frequent. 

2, Not only does the preservation of the individual in this state of 
slight hunger, restrain the chronic inflammation, and, with it, the genera- 
tion of purulent matter, but it also destroys the tendency which the irti- 
tation, excited by this cause, has to develope new foci of inflammation, 
and by promoting the absorption of the pus already poured out, renders 
it innocuous. What, in effect, can contribute more than hunger to in- 
crease the process of absorption? That we may be enabled to fully ap- 
preciate all the importance of this point, it is necessary that we should 
free ourselves of a great and common error, which supposes that the 
absorption of pus into the blood is productive of mischievous consequen- 
ces. Pus, indeed ([ do not mean sanies or an ichorous fluid), consists 
of a plastic material, closely allied in its properties to the blood, and 
cannot, consequently, by its introduction into, or its admixture with that 
fluid, tend to promote its corruption. The common error upon this sub- 
ject could only have originated in a false interpretation of the phenome- 
na observed in many cases of hectic fever, in which it was inferred that the 
disease owed its origin either to an effusion of purulent matter, an obsta- 
cle to the escape of that fluid, or some perversion of its properties. In 
these cases, however, the cause is not to be sought in the absorption of 
pus into the blood, and a contamination of that fluid (a thing which phy- 
siology teaches cannot happen). In the first place, the great loss of 
plastic materials of the blood which are consumed in the generation of 
pus, may very readily give rise to hectic fever. Hectic, in the second 
case, may, indeed, be induced by the irritation occasioned by the pus; 
but hectic from the third cause mentioned, is not induced by the mere 
passage of pus, properly so called, into the blood, but by that fluid be- 
coming perverted in its qualities, or converted into a kind of sanies, 
which being conveyed into the circulation, produces the mischief in 
question. If, indeed, the mere absorption of pus into the blood were 
capable of so contaminating and corrupting that fluid, as to produce such 
mischievous consequences, I would inquire how it is that we every day 
see abscess easily healed, even without the assistance of art ? 

“3. The dietetic treatment which we have recommended, if continu- 
ed for some time, by supporting the strength of the patient, diminishes 
and mitigates the fever, which is not observed to exacerbate after the 
individual has partaken of the very moderate allowance of food pre- 
scribed for him. 

“4, The emaciation, even in desperate cases, is retarded, and the 
strength of the patient is improved ; sometimes, indeed, the mass of the 
organic solids is increased. 

“5. The colliquative discharges by the bowels and skin, are prevent- 
ed or checked, where they already exist. 3 

“6, The nights are rendered more tranquil, the sleep more placid and 
refreshing, and, what is of immense importance in this disease, it will 
seldom be necessary to resort to opiates,” 
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( 158) 
ON THE USE OF CALOMEL. 


Tue chief theme of the slanderous imputations of the present day, is 
the excessive use of calomel. Too many physicians resort to unfound- 
ed representations on this topic, to injure competitors, conciliate public 
favor to themselves, and procure business. And their procedure is usu- 
ally as treacherous as it is unmanly. While they denounce the bold use 
of calomel in others, they pursue it themselves—thus skulking under the 
cover of deception and hypocrisy. 1 could name habitual railers against 
the employment of that remedy, who administer it frequently in their 
own practice, in doses of from thirty to one hundred grains !—and at 
times in still larger ones! I conscientiously believe, that there is not a 
clamorous condemner of calomel in the country, who does not adininis- 
ter it in much larger doses than he is willing to acknowledge. He 
plays the hypocrite for his own benefit—the public welfare being a 
secondary object. In truth, I have never known either a practised and 
public fault-finder, or a secret whisperer of evil things against a rival, 
who was himself an honest and trust-worthy man. 

I do not say that calomel may not, like other medicinal substances, be 
— in excessive quantities. Perhaps it is thus given occasionally. 

ut I feel convinced, that where that remedy is exhibited in inordinate 
and injurious doses once, it is maliciously reported to be thus administer- 
ed one thousand times! Unfortunately the public mind is steeped in pre- 
judice against this article. Hence, as already stated, practitioners given 
to intrigue and hypocrisy avail themselves of that prejudice to injure 
their rivals. Nor is this all. The well-known dread of calomel, which 
so generally prevails, induces honest and high-minded practitioners to 
conceal, from motives of caution, the amount of the remedy, which they 
often administer. I could name physicians of this description, who re- 
sidz2 in the east, as well as in the west. It is not true, therefore, that 
the administration of calomel in large doses is peculiar to the Mississippi 
Valley. The practice prevails, in a higher or lower degree, with en- 
lightened physicians, wherever high grades of bilious diseases prevail. 
Nor do I hesitate to add, that, notwithstanding the dread of it which 
many entertain, and the condemnatory clamor maintained against it, calo- 
mel, when skilfully administered, is the mildest and safest of all the 
powerful remedies belonging to the Materia Medica. There is no other, 
whose dose can be increased so far beyond, what is customary, with so 
little risk, and often with so much benefit. The apprehension of its do- 
ing mischief arises from the fallacious hypothesis, that it enters the sys- 
tem, mingles with the blood and other humors, and settles in the bones ! 
Be that idle notion done away, and the fear of calomel will soon cease 
to annoy the practitioner and injure the sick. Calomel in substance 
never goes beyond the alimentary canal. On the mucous lining of that 
tube its immediate action is expended, its influence on other parts of the 
system being altogether sympathetic. And instead of irritating the ali- 
mentary canal, it often soothes it, and acts as an anodyne. This effect I 
have olten witnessed, in cases of great uneasiness and distress. In truth 
it is a common effect of full doses of calomel, in diseases of gastric 
irritation. While small doses often increase the irritation, full ones re- 
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lieve it. Asan evidence that calomel does not enter the blood and 
circulate through the system, it is frequently, when administered in quan- 
tities unnecessarily large, discharged from the bowels, in a visible form, 
by its own action. But I can dwell on this subject no longer. Nor is it 
necessary that I should. I am sure the College is sufficiently alive to the 
delicate and tender observance, that every physician should entertain and 
practise, toward the reputation of a professional brother. Nor will it fail 
to regard with marked disapprobation all breaches of such observance, 
wherever they may occur. 

Let it not be inferred from the foregoing remarks, that 1 am advocat- 
ing the “heroic” employment of calomel. 1 am neither defending nor 
condemning it. The ordeal of general experience can alone test its value 
—not the arguments, whether favorable or unfavorable, of any individual. 
To that test let it be brought—and be dealt by fairly. My only object 
at present is, to express my abhorrence of the unmanly and immoral 
practices of those, who, by artful insinuations, and groundless statements 
in relation to it, endeavor to benefit themselves, to the prejudice of oth- 
ers. Such conduct is ignominious in itself and treasonable towards the 
profession.— Caldwell’s Inaugural Address. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 12, 1836. 


RADICAL CURE OF HERNIA.* 


Wirtuin a few days, Dr. Leach, the agent of Dr. Heber Chase, in the 
application and sale of the several instruments invented by that gentle- 
man, for the radical cure of hernia, has left for inspection, at this office, 
various specimens of trusses, which, in point of mere mechanical work- 
manship, are very highly finished. But in saying this, alone, it would 
be but a second-rate compliment to the talents and scientific research of 
Dr. Chase. It is the appropriateness of the construction which demands 
the praise due him for his ingenuity. The adjustinent of a simple pad 
for the mere purpose of preventing the extrusion of a hernial tumor, is 
perfectly feasible, and is just about all that has been done for ruptures, 
for centuries. A thousand modifications of the same principle of action— 
an inward pressure—have been effected, by as many artists, at the sug- 
gestion, too, it is presumed, of eminent surgeons in various countries ; 
still, the radical cure by external apparatus, has been a desideratum. 
We do not feel fully authorized to assert that Dr. Chase has succeeded 
in doing this, from any observation of our own ; yet we are constrained 
to admit that the construction and mode in which the ventro-inguinal, 
femoral and umbilical blocks are brought to bear in the several regions, 


* Treatise on the Radical Cure of Hernia, by instruments, embracing an analysis of the mechani- 
cal properties of the various trusses now in use, a description of the new instruments invented by 
the author, and directions to the patients for the safe employment of these ereaper ia aos hints 
to surgeons in the application, &c. By Heber Chase, M.D. Honorary Member of the iladelphia 
Medical Society. Philadelphia, J. G. Auner, 1836. Bvo. pp. 195, 
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are strictly philosophical: in other words, it is a plain common-sense mat- 
ter, that if it is possible to remedy the evil by this class of instruments, 
Dr. Chase has succeeded to admiration. 

Accompanying the trusses, is an essay, the result of the study and 
observation, it would seem, of the author. The first chapter treats of 
rupture in connection with the general anatomy of the abdominal walls, 
together with simple explanations of what is meant by wreductble, strangu- 
lated hernia, &c. For the understanding of patients, rather than profes- 
sional men, each section details an account of a particular kind of rup- 
ture, as inguinal, femoral and umbilical. Inthe second chapter, Dr. Chase 
advances upon the character of the symptoms of a fearful condition of 
the patient, when the worst form, strangulated hernia, is presented, 
His acquaintance with the best writers on this malady, is obvious ; yet 
there is nothing particularly striking in the text. For the purpose for 
which it was written, the popular eye, it is unobjectionable. Lastly, the 
theory of ‘the truss, and whatever pertains to the modern history of the 
instrument, is exceedingly well prepared. The book, to be most prized, 
must go with the instruments—and these, to be serviceably used, should 
be fitted by a person weli taught both in the anatomy of the region and 
in the properties of the instrument. 

Were it necessary, much more might be said to the advantage of Dr. 
Chase’s invention. Dr. Leach, of Boston, would never have committed 
himself, to become a responsible agent, were he not most perfectly satis- 
fied of the utility of the contrivance. To this gentleman we cheerfully 
recommend those in the practice of surgery, who are desirous of obtain- 
ing detailed cases of radical cure, while their attention is also invited to 
the critical examination of the workmanship displayed.in the various 
kinds of trusses referred to in these remarks. 


A LECTURE ON EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 


In reviewing the medical observations of those who were actively engag- 
ed in collecting facts and opinions, a few years since, when the cholera 
first made an inroad into this country, a lecture oy Dr. Seeger, of North- 
ampton, Mass. has been examined, which has afforded us much satisfac- 
tion. It was publicly delivered at Springfield and at Northampton, and 
the reputation of the speaker must have commanded the respectful atten- 
tion of large audiences. Were this discourse introduced very generally 
into medical libraries, if it influenced no one in practice, it would stimu- 
late the reader to considerable activity in thought. It is characterized, 
throughout, by a kind of decision, that convinces one that the author has 
made himself thoroughly familiar with the true mode of prescribing medi- 
cine. Itis really pleasant to know that there are physicians who do not 
feel constrained to dose their patients continually—who fully realize the 
truth of a trite saying, that nature inclines to help herself. 

It cannot be expected that we should republish, in order, the various 
pamphlets sent to our address, however valuable they may be. Were it 
not for interfering with other arrangements, however, just at this particu- 
lar time, when the cholera is again prevailing in some parts of our coun- 
try, it would be doing good service to insert this lecture. That part of the 
lecture which expressly treats of the preventive measures, might be ad- 
vantageously circulated annually, through the papers. 

Are the causes which first produced the cholera always to exist—or 
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will its past ravages only remain a matter of history, like the plague of 


London, to be known to future practitioners through the pages of profes- 
sional works ? | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 


We would remind those of our friends who have expressed their inten- 
tion of furnishing original communications for the Journal, that its pages 
are open for the discussion of the various subjects connected with the 
study and practice of medicine. We are desirous of furnishing every fa- 
cility for the publication of such articles, and we would gladly adopt any 
feasible method of infusing a better spirit on this subject among the 
members of the profession. Our Journal combines, in many respects, 
peculiar advantages for the circulation of anything interesting to the 
faculty. It is read by a class whom any writer might esteem it an honor 
to address, and it cun be distributed at a less expense of postage than 
any other medical periodical in the country, Extra copies are likewise 
furnished to the writers of communications, without charge, for distribu- 
tion among their friends. Reports of interesting cases, sketches of epi- 
demics, notices of new and successful modes of treatment, &c. might 
often be contained in the letters which enclose the annual payment for 
the Journal. Much interesting domestic matter would ‘thus be accumu- 
lated in the course of each year. It is only by such general effort— 
slight as it is individually—that physicians can be in possession of a peri- 
odical which shall make them acquainted with that which they most cer- 


tainly should know—the constant improvements which are taking place in 


the practice of their professional brethren. ‘The subject is submitted to 
the consideration of every practitioner. 


British and Foretgn Medical Review. —To Mr. Jordan, No. 121 Wash- 
ington street, we are under renewed obligations for promptly furnishing 
European medical periodicals, Although the July number of the Re- 
view has been some time in the office, it has not been convenient to draw 
from its pages. Three numbers only of this work have appeared ; but 
the original design of making it excellent, is fully sustained. It would 


_ be of service to the proprietors to distribute a few copies gratuitously, in. 


the United States, for the sake of having it the more quickly known.. 
Few, if any, of the numerous Journals of Europe, are superior to this. 
The editors are now publishing notices of American medical periodicals, 
which are marked by candor and kind feelings. In speaking of the 
Journal of Pharmacy, at Philadelphia, conducted by Dr. Griffith, the 
editors say, that ‘‘ we think it not creditable to the profession in our own 
country that there is no Journal among us devoted to the same objects.” 
All well wishers to the progress of science, connected with the profession, 
should encourage the efforts of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
If this is the only country in which this particular kind of quarterly is 
rinted, there will be a lamentable share of blame resting on the faculty 
if it is not well patronized. : 


Revista Medica Fluminense.—This is the name of a Journal published 
at Rio de Janeiro, under the auspices of the Medical Society of that city. 
From all accounts, it is rather tame as well as stale, possessing neither 
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spirit nor novelty. It comes out in an octavo form, three sheets, making 
forty pages, monthly, at a cost’ of about sixty cents the number. Those 
desirous of procuring it, might doubtless obtain the Revista Medica in 
exchange by sending their packages to the address of the American Con- 
sul at Rio de Janeiro. 


Mercury in Mania.—In the Medical Repository, Vol. 1, 1797, is a case 
detailed by Dr. E. H. Smith, in which the most violent mania was re- 
moved by the use of a strong mercurial ointment. The patient had been 
a fortnight without any other food than one gill of broth, and yet her 
muscular energy was such that she could not be bled, nor could any medi- 
cine be administered internally. Three drachms of strong mercurial 
ointment rubbed in, produced slight soreness of the mouth, and was soon 
followed by a rational quietude. On discontinuing the frictions, however, 
she became as violent as ever; but on their being renewed, she was 
brought back to reason. 


Ipecacuanha in Gastro-Enteric Affections.—Several cases are given in 
the Transylvania Journal, by Dr. M. L. Linton, of Springfield, Ky. in 
which small doses of the above article were found exceedingly useful in 
diarrhoea and other intestinal derangements. Bloody discharges from the 
bowels were relieved by three grain doses at intervals of three hours, and 
the colliquative diarrhea of phthisis was treated with advantage by mi- 
nute doses. 


Pathological Poetry.—Prof. Bang—his name is quite appropriate, for 
he surprises the profession all of a sudden—has published an essay in 
rhyme, onthe pathology of diseases, in the Danish Journal of Medicine, 
Bibliothek for Leger, in forty-three octave stanzas, the present year. 
This is an achievement no less important than Dr. Mac’s anatomy in 
rhyme, either of which, in America, would have gained the authors lodg- 
ings in a lunatic asylum. It may be thought a talented performance in the 
professor’s vernacular tongue, for ought we know, though the title be- 
stowed on this medico-mongrelism—Livels Kamp Med. Deden eller Syg- 
dommens Oprindelse, in our humble conceit, would puzzle the fertile im- 
agination of the learned gentleman to make musical in any measure 
of verse. 


Perkins’s Tractors.—It is well known that Dr. Perkins, the inventor of 
the metallic tractors, was previously a practitioner of medicine in Con- 
necticut; but it is not perhaps generally known that he was expelled from 
the Medical Society of that State on account of obtaining a patent for this 
pretended invention. At a meeting of this Society in Hartford, in 1797, 
the followizg vote was passed. 

“Whereas Dr. Elisha Perkins, a member of this Society, having ob- 
tained a patent from under the authority of the United States, for the 
exclusive privilege of using and vending certain pointed metallic instru- 
ments, pretending that they were an invention of his own ; and also, that 
they possess inherent powers of curing many diseases, which is contrary 
to rules and regulations adopted by this Society, interdicting their mem- 
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bers the use of nostrums—therefore, voted, That the said Elisha Perkins 
be expelled from the Medical Society of the State of Connecticut.” 


Medical Miscellany.—The estate of the late eminent Dr. Hosack, 
Hyde Park, N. Y. has been sold for one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. Very few physicians in America ever lived in so much splen- 
dor as Dr. H.—The stmallpox has been terribly destructive of late 
among the Winnebago and Sioux Indians. Wa-be-Sha, a celebrated 
chief, and more than half his band of Sioux, have died of it, and many 
who recovered are frightfully scarred.—It is very sickly on the West 
Coast of Africa, the present season.—The Eye and Ear Infirmary has 
been presented with another hundred dollars.—Dr. Mott, of New York, 
is so unwell that he feels compelled to return to Europe, again, immedi- 
ately.—An epidemic of a hitherto unknown character has been prevail- 
ing recently near Calcutta. Its first symptoms are similar to those of 
slight fever, and in two or three days it terminates fatally. Many people 
had emigrated to escape the pestilence.—A marine hospital has been es- 
tablished at Buffalo, N. Y.—On the road from Buda to Constantinople 
are several warm springs, the temperature of which is 143 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, and the contents of the water—sulphur, glauber salts, and 
iron ; and yet fish live and thrive in them.—A fumigation of benzoin, 
with other articles, has been serviceable abroad in the treatment of hoop- 
ing cough. 


To Susscrisers.—The following gentlemen are authorized to receive money 
due for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. Subscribers who are indebted, 
are requested to forward the amount due, either to the publisher or to one of these 
agents :—Mess. Duren & Thatcher, Bangor, Me.; Luke Howe, Esq. P. M. Jaf- 
frey, N. H.; Israel Hinckley, Esq. P. M. Topsham, Vt.; Mr. Joseph Balch, jr. 
Providence, R.I.; Charles Hooker, M.D. New Haven, Ct.; T. O. H. Croswel, 
Esq. P. M. Catskill, N. Y.; S. Freeman, Esq. P. M. Williamstown, N. Y.; Dr. 
James S. Skinner, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. A. Gillespie, M.D. Ellisville, Louisa Co. 
Va.; Mr. L. Dwelle, Augusta, Ga.; S. Mayfield, M.D. Franklin, Tenn.; J. R. 
Bowers, Esq. P. M. York, Washtenaw Co. Mich.; Mess. Hedge & Lyman, Mon- 
treal, L. C.; Mr. Joseph Tardif, Quebec, L. C. 

Those who receive the Journal through the agency of booksellers whose names 
are not given above, will of course pay them.—Subscribers at a distance, who can- 
not procure current $3,00 bills, will be allowed a discount when larger ones are 
sent as advance payment. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week ending October &, 35. Males, 24—females, 11. 

Dropsy, l—dysentery, 3—bowel complaint, 10—infantile, 2—apoplexy, 1—dropsy on the brain, 2— 
fits, 1—mortification, 2—drowned, 2—cholera infantum, 2—dyspepsia, 1—croup, 1—canker in the 
bowels, 1—teething, 1—accidental, 1—disease of the heart, 1—consumption, 3—stillborn, 2. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

T'ue Medical Lectures in Harvard University will begin at the Massachusetts Medical College in 
Mason Street, Boston, the first Wednesday in November next, at 1-4 before 9 A. M. and will con- 
tinue three months. For one month after the end of the course Lectures will be delivered in the Col- 
lege, and the Dissecting Room will be open to such Students as may remain, without additional fee. 
Such Students may also attend the Practice of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Anatomy and Operationsin Surgery, - - - - - + Dr. Warren. 
Chemistry, - - - - Dr. WeBstTER. 
Medica, - - 


é ° - Dr. BiceLtow. 


Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, - . - - Dr. CHANNING. 
Principles of Surgery and Clinical Surgery, - - - Dr. Haywarp. 
Theory and Practice of Physic, - - . Dr. Ware. 


Clinical Lectures will be delivered as usual on the cases in the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
w Dissecting Room.—A new Dissecting Room is now building, and will be finished before the 
Lectures begin. It willoccupy all the vacant land at the East of the Medical College. Every care 
is taking to make this important part of the Medical School as perfect as possible, so that it may fur- 
nish to the Student ample facilities for prosecuting his Anatomical studies. The legal enactments of 
the State, so liberally and so wisely framed, will be faithfully and thoroughly seit to the accom- 
plishment of their important objects. WALTER CHANNING, Dean. 
July , 1836. eoptN 
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MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Tue subscribers are associated for the purpose of giving a complete course of medical instruction, 
and will receive pupils on the following terms: 
The pupils will be adinitted to the practice of the Massachusetts General Hospita!, and will receive 
Clinical lectures on the cases they witness there. Instruction, by lectures or examinations, will be © 
given in the intervals of the public lectures, every week day. 


On Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women and Children, and on Chemistry by Dr. CHANNING, 


On Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica in ae Dr. Ware. 
On the Principlesand Practice of Surgery - - - - - = = = £ Dr, Oris, 


The students are provided with a room in Dr. Lewis’s house, where they have access to a lar 
library. Lights and fuel without any charge. ‘The opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of Anato- 
iny are not interior to any in the country. 

The fees are 31J0)—to be paid in advance. No credit given, except on sufficient security of some 
person tu Boston, nor for adonger period than six months. 

Applications are to be made tu Dr. Walter Channing, Tremont Street, opposite the Tremont House, 
Boston. WALTER CHANNING, 


WARE, 
Jan 20—lyep GEORGE W. OTIS, JR. 
WINSLOW LEWIS, JR. 


PROLAPSUS UTERI CURED BY EXTERNAL APPLICATION. 

DR. A. G. HULL’S UTERO ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER is offered to those afflicted with Prolapsus 
Uteri, aud other diseases depending upon relaxation of the abdominal muscles, as an instrument in 
every Way calculated for relief and permanent restoration to health. When this instrument is care- 
fully and properiy fitted to the form ofthe patient, it invariably affords the most immediate immunity 
fromthe distressing * drageing and bearing down ” sensations which accompany nearly all visceral dis- 
placements of the abdomen, and its skilful application is always followed by an early confession of 
radical relief from the patient herself. The Supporter is of simple construction, and can be applied by 
the patient without further aid. Within the last two years 700 of the Utero Abdominal Supporters 
have been applied with the most happy results, 

The very great success which this instrument has met, warrants the assertion, that its examination 
by the Physician will induce him to discard the disgusting pessary hitherto in use. It is gratifying to 
state, that it has met the decided approbation of every member of the Medical Faculty who has ap- 
plied it, as Well as every patient who has worn it. 

The Subscribers having been appointed agents for the sale of the above instruments, all orders ad- 
dresse 1 to them will be promptly attended to. 

owe & Reep, Boston; Davin Kimeact, Portsmouth, N. H.; Joshua Durain, Portland, Me. ; 
Joseen Jr. Providence, R.1.; Epwarps, Springfield, Mass. ; N.S. Worpen, 
Bridgeport, Coun. Oct. 5—6m 


MEDICAL INSTITUTION OF YALE COLLEGE. 
THE course of Medical Instiuction, in Yale College, begins on Thursday, Nov. 3d, 1836, and con- 
tinues seventeen weeks, ‘I'here are at least five lectures daily through the term, and a part of the 
time six. ‘lhe several branches are taught as follows, viz. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery, by Thomas Hupparp, M.D. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine, by Ext Ives, , 

Chemistry and Pharmacy, by Benzamin Situiman, M.D. and LL.D. 

Materia Medica and ‘Therapeutics, by M.D. 

Anatomy and Physiology, by Jonarnan Knicut, M.D. 

Obstetrics, by Timoruy P. Beers, M.D. 

The several courses in all the departments are full and complete, and the means of illustration 
ample. 

The matriculation fee and contingent bill are $7,509; the fees for Chemistry, Anatomy, Surgery, 
Materia Medica, and Theory and Practice, are $12,50 each, and for Obstetrics, $6—amounting to 
$76—the whole to be paid in advance. The graduation fee is 815. 

All the necessary expenses of living in New Haven during the winter are from $2 to $4 a week, 
according to the accommodations required. 6t 

Yale College, Sept. 1, 1836, 


MEDICAL TUITION. 

Tue subscribers have recently made some additional arrangements for the instruction of medical 
students. A suitable room is provided, as heretofore, for the use of the pupils; the necessary books 
are supplied; and a systematic course of study is recommended. Personal instruction is given to 
each pupil in each of the several departments of medical knowledge. Every facility is provided for 
the cultivation of practical anatomy, which the present improved state of the law permits. This 
department will receive the constant attention of one of the subscribers, who will always give such 
aid and instruction as the pupils may need. 

The pupils have free adinission to the lectures on Anatomy, and on Surgery, in the Medical School 
of Harvard University, and to all the practice of the Massachusetts General Hospital; and generally 
they have opportunity to attend private surgical operations. 

The terms are, $100 per annuin ; to be paid in advance. 

JOHN C. WARREN, 

GEORGE HAYWARD, 
Boston, October, 1835. June 15—eoptf ENOCH HALE, 

J. M. WARREN. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is published every Wednesday, by 
D. CLAPP, JR. at 184 Washington Street, corner of Franklin Street, to whom all communications 
must be ad tressed, post-paid. It is also published in Monthly Parts, each Part containing the weekly 
numbers of the preceding month, stitched in acover. J. V.C. SMITH, M.D. Editor.—Price $3,00 a 
vear in advance. $3.59 after three months, and $4,00 if not paid within the year.—Agents allowed 
every seventh copy gratis.—Orders from a distance must be accompanied by payment in advance, or 
satisfactory reference.—Postage the same #8 for a newspaper. 
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